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ered in every pulpit in our land, they could hardly fail to be the precur- 
sors of that reformation in the churches which alone can act effectually 
and permanently on the masses of unbelief, indifference, and profligacy. 

Dr. Alexander's sermons were delivered in New York, and are just 
such sermons as are needed in the great metropolis. They treat of 
fashionable vices, current literature, amusements, phases of unbelief, 
the temptations of a business life, and the wide range of subjects sug- 
gested by the needs of the place and the tendencies of the age. They 
draw their illustrations from the very topics most familiar to the minds 
of the hearers. They are evangelical in tone, simple and chaste in 
style, uncompromisingly severe in the denunciation of falsity and wrong, 
and, at the same time, not deficient in tenderness and unction. 

Professor Taylor's sermons differ widely in character from the last- 
named series. Not less practical, they are more exclusively spiritual. 
Though preached while he was a city pastor, they are addressed to his 
hearers, not as liable to peculiar temptations or called to peculiar duties, 
but as immortal souls, and either saints or sinners. The inner life, the 
consolations and joys of piety, the goodness of God, the foreshining 
glories of heaven, are presented with an intensity and vividness indicat- 
ing the rich and profound depths of the author's own happy experience ; 
while, with equal fervor, yet in a spirit always gentle and loving, the 
terrors of the violated law are portrayed, and the overtures of the 
Divine mercy held forth to the impenitent. The mould in which the 
sermons are cast retains something of the old-school formalism ; while, 
in style and manner, they belong, no less than the volumes with which 
we have classed them, to the living pulpit of a living age. 



21. — The Olive and the Pine. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
1859. 16mo. pp. 156. 

Of this volume, which will see the light with the new year, we have 
received but a few leaves, most of them olive-leaves gathered during a 
year's residence in sunny Spain, bright and green as if fresh plucked. 
It is the initial volume of a new poet, or poetess we will say for once, 
for the sake of explicitness, though we ordinarily abjure the word. 
The First Part is a rhythmical record of travel and experience in the 
land of the olive, vividly graphic, rich in poetical thought and imagery, 
free in versification, the separate pieces in a very considerable variety 
of well-chosen measures. The Second Part consists of poems founded 
on New England scenes and incidents, and is characterized by equal 
merit of sentiment and expression. The poems as a whole indicate a 
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keen eye for the features of landscape, a quick sense of the phases of 
human life, delicate sensibilities, and a highly cultivated taste. They 
have nothing in them of the intense and passionate vein, which has 
been of late worked to excess ; but, for all this, they are only the more 
genuine heart-utterances, and must find a more ready access to the ap- 
preciation and sympathy of our better public. 



22. — The Household Booh of Poetry. Collected and edited by Chables 
A. Dana. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 8vo. pp.798. 

" The purpose of this book," according to the Preface, " is to com- 
prise within the bounds of a single volume whatever is truly beautiful 
and admirable among the minor poems of the English language." We 
rejoice to say that this purpose is very far from being fulfilled. "We 
miss many poems even more " beautiful and admirable " than the 
greater part of the contents of this volume. But that unfortunate intro- 
ductory sentence is the only thing in the book which does not merit 
the thanks of our public. The selection is made with great skill and 
judgment, and from so wide a range of authors that hardly a name of 
acknowledged merit is overlooked. Many of the poems, and some of 
the choicest, will be new to nearly every reader, being drawn from 
sources accessible only to the searcher after hidden treasure. " Es- 
pecial care has also been taken to give every poem entire and 
unmutilated, as well as in the most authentic form which could be 
procured " ; and this, though obviously the demand of simple honesty, 
is a demand so often ignored, that compliance with it becomes a signal 
merit. The arrangement is novel ; the subjects being classified, and 
the scattered poems of each author being brought together only by title 
in an alphabetical index of the authors. 



23. — The Courtship of Miles Standish, and Other Poems. By Henet 
Wadswoeth Longfellow. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 
16mo. pp.215. 

Reading " The Courtship of Miles Standish " aloud has made us 
almost converts to the adoption of the classic hexameter for English 
poetry. When the tongue is once accustomed to the movement, no 
other measure sustains for the ear a flow of melody so continuous and 
unrippled. Then, too, a hexameter verse is complete in itself, — it is 
in no need of rhyme, while iambic or trochaic verse without rhyme is 



